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New Books For Elementary Schools 


Adapted for use outside large cities 





Kinne-Cooley: FOOD AND HEALTH 


312 pages. $0.65 


Projects from daily life which vitalize the study of cookery 
and sanitation. The lessons center about the problem of the 
meal,—serving and preparing food at school and at home, 
together with the study of food values and of such allied 
topics of kitchen sanitation as water supply and disposal of 
waste. 


Kinne-Cooley: CLOTHING AND HEALTH 


302 pages. $0.65 


The clothing problems and the elementary work in sewing 
which precedes garment making, together with the study of the 
leading textile materials and of such topics as hygiene of cloth- 
ing, buying material and clothing, use of the commercial pattern 
and of the sewing machine, care and repair of clothing, color 
combinations and attractiveness in dress. 


Stratton-Remick: AGRICULTURAL ARITHMETIC 


239 pages. $0.50 


A brief course in arithmetic adapted to the requirements 
of advanced classes in elementary schools, and to the study 
of arithmetic in agricultural high schools and in other schools 
having agricultural courses. 


Field=-Nearing: COMMUNITY CIVICS 


270 pages. $0.60 


A civies for boys and girls that trains community builders, 
relates community life to state and national life, teaches the 
essentials of good citizenship, helps to build up community 
institutions, emphasizes community spirit and community 


ideals 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL VS. THE tilitar 
COLLEGE IN THE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 


[x spite of the fact that specialization in 


vher education has been gradually sup- » Sete 2 
planting the old undifferentiated college . : 


eourse for the past fifty years, and that 


the movement has been greatly accelerated am - : 

during the past decade, as shown in the mt si . 
rapid multiplication of such special schools ae a 

as education, journalism, economies and ae iti 

technical arts, many of the colleges have aye 

failed to grasp the significance of the ‘yee 5 Bi : 

hange and continue to regard it as sub whe in a . : 
versive of educational ideals, as destructive ,,, ial cll . 
to culture and discipline, and as dangerous qi alec 4 

to the development and perpetuity of the Scie, ; ; 
highest type of citizenship. Most of the Ned Pee eae Dail 

modern professional and vocational schools tines — , ote 

have developed out of partially differen a a eee m . 
tiated departments of the eollege. and as . & , 
they have been separated, one after ’ 
another, from the parent institution it in ‘ ; é 
evitably followed that the college raised a | 7 
ery, first, of protest, and, later, as the move z es _ ey 
ment grew, of alarm for its very life. In : di ; 
many cases the college has regarded these ig oe % - 

; : ; : We are 1 , 

newer schools as rivals in the field of gen 
eral culture rather than as agencies d a - = = ul ‘ 
manded by the complex conditions of the _o nies fits 
modern world for the performance of spe ngat agau fits pl 
cifie social functions, and has insisted on ®8@8St U SCs! r 
evaluating them from its own point of view. COUPSeS 1M a sepal 5 SI 
The college has always been prone to place ance to proposed changes In ¢€ 
‘‘eulture’’ or ‘‘discipline’’ or ‘‘general de- ‘ranee requiren 5 
velopment’’ before professional service or Proposals to shorten 
technical skill both in time and importance. the interests of professional schools 
Any institution, therefore, which seeks a_ to day, of its complaints against th 
more direct route to the latter save via the tive and degenerating influences of s 
former is regarded as superficial, narrowly of commerce, of journalism, of ed 
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which wean away its students to the prac- 
tical life their full 


‘‘heritage of cult ure.’’ 


demands of without 

The criticisms of undergraduate schools 
of education or teachers’ colleges, as train- 
ers of secondary teachers, have been espe- 
cially frequent and especially bitter be- 
cause they seem to some to have usurped 
the last 


Knowledge exists, we are told, only that it 


remaining funetion of the college. 


may be taught. Colleges, the conservators 
nature the 


It is their 


of knowledge, are therefore by 
teaching institutions of society. 
function not only to transmit knowledge 
but to promote teaching. The reply is per- 
feetly obvious; so long as the college serves 
the preliminary needs of all the professions 
it can not serve as the special school for 
any of them. In its classes it teaches sub- 
ject-matter to prospective chemists, engi- 
neers, physicians, financiers, teachers. It 
is Just as impossible for the college, as a 
college, to project the prospective teacher 
into the future and show him how to use 
the faets of chemistry in a process of in- 
struction as it is to reveal to the future 
physician how he shall use the same facts 
in treating a patient. The moment the col- 
lege begins to devote itself to the interests 
of the teacher it becomes an unfit place of 
preparation for the future engineer, ehem- 
ist or phy sician. Yet the college claims the 
right to furnish the instruction in the basal 
sciences for students training for all pro- 
fessions. The only assumption on which 
the right of the college to train teachers 
ean stand is that teaching is an unskilled 
art, without an underlying science, and de- 
pendent only on a knowledge of the subject- 
matter to be taught. This assumption no 
student of the history of education since 
Horace Mann hold. The same prin- 


ciple which establishes the necessity of spe- 


ean 


cial schools for the training of engineers 
or chemists shows an equal necessity for 


schools for teachers. 
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But, replies the protagonist of the col 
lege, one can not argue from the engineer 
to the teacher ; the analogy is not a fair one. 
The engineer learns both the *‘what’’ (sub 
the 


in the laboratory at the same tim 


‘*how’’ (its 


ject-matter) and use or 
method 
while the prospective teacher must get his 
subject-matter (the ‘‘what’’) first and ae 
t} 


quire his methods of teaching it 


‘*how’’) later. Thus academie and profes 


sional training may be separated for the 
teacher as they can not be for the engineer 

The trainer of teachers realizes at onee, 
that this 
point of view the facts argue for the oppo 
better 
the 


together in the training of teachers than in 


however, instead of confirming 


site conelusion. There are reasons 


for keeping the ‘‘what’’ and ‘Show’ 


the education of engineers. In the training 
of engineers the study of the technical sub 
jects has no direct effect on the study hab 
its of the students; while in the training of 
teachers the courses in edueational theory 
and the practical work of planning and 
teaching actual lessons, by analysis of proe- 
esses, by attention to methods of learning, 
by adaptation of subject-matter to individ 
ual differences and to specific ends, react 
upon the study habits of the students them 
selves, improving the quality of their work 
in all subjects. It is therefore a great ad 
vantage to have the pedagogical courses 
run parallel with the academic courses in 
the training of teachers. 

The advantages of a separate school for 
are established by 


prospective teachers 


other considerations also. It is imperative 
that all the work of such students be di- 
rected and coordinated by those whose life 
work is the training of teachers and the pro 
motion of the interests of the profession of 
education. Specialized academic interests 
must be subordinated to professional ends, 
and thorough scholarship, while supremely 
important, must be regarded as a means to 
The eollege-trained teacher in the 


an end. 
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i adapted i 


aging to the be sional ends. Otherwise the courss 
( nd schemes I i two stud its may he cle nti il. ( 
s of perception, one assert dogmatically that the 


ison through the course 1s necessarily superior to tl 

the study of par even for cultural purposes 

longer found in Furthermore, every course in edu 

rature Indeed ‘y required for graduation 

t ; roupn of eo] sen ol of edueation of the Unive 
Pittsburgh is aecepted as an eleetin 


and this 
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planned for a specialized end. In every does, that the finest scholar on the <¢ 

process OL sp clalization ou tal itively lar ilty IS the poorest teacher 
idifferentiated course elements must be (he long processions of academic fu 

omitted which to the non specialist might als which have wended tl r ¢gioom \ 
rive more of satisfaction or of val an from college halls at the end of ea 

the ( me! \\ ech d spla ( them ope yt e collier rs especla at 1 

cialization means | loss of something of the first d 1 of the freshn 

whi vod for t sake of g some ro I ons pas e eloq l¢ witn 

1 ne whl 5 te el ? | ‘ i view } n To the ten no SK 1] and tl ~ 
All that ma lair I a ( »bliga mm to soecet ot ma ( oO 

specialized coul : ! ts ¢ rs This st el S ild 1 

eral and special values s iter fo strued, hi S l of su 
S purposes than the lnsp r te hing sl f ‘ lewe ¢ 

ized course which it supplants. We are not sO e the) mt neofens 

raising the question as to whether teachers training. But n ‘*t hers by ¢ 

would not be better trained 1f their prol f (1od.”? like other ks of } ire. ™ 

sional course should follow a complete ¢ ent under techni 

leve eourse. Under present conditions, 1m O | S 

most communities, the profession ean de produces a serious conditio n t] e 

mand only four years of training beyond where students are relatively mature 

the high school, The question at issue 1s ndependent, but it is much more serious 

whether these four years may be spent advyoeate such a state of affair 

more profitably in a college or a profes school where pedagogical blunders are more 

school principals who have employed both — yesults. 

types of teachers is overwhelmingly in It is difficult to understand why the 

favor of the professional course. To appeal great mass of college teachers should per 


| , mo ] - > ef : 
to the traditional custom of producing col sist in looking backward instead of forward 


lege professors by a long course of study of — jn establishing their professional standards 
subject-matter only as a justification for When the discoveries of modern science 
omitting professional training from the have revolutionized the use of materials 
preparation of the secondary teacher 1S and methods from agriculture to medicine 
hardly eonelusive, for it is difficult to ig from deep sea diving to aeronautics, it 
nore the fact that the teaching abilities of should have its contributions to a selence 
high-school and college instructors are sel- and art of teaching, from nursery to uni- 
dom compared except to the disadvantage yersity, which should both improve and 
of the latter, that the worst teaching at-  dignify the ealling of the e lleve professor. 
tempted anywhere is_ that of untrained Teaching can never become the profession 
Ph.D.’s on our eollege faculties, and that it should be until it accepts as eagerly as 


} 


evors ot eollege and university work other professions have done 


r the discover 
are generally of the opinion that prospee- jes of the modern world and adapts its 
tive college instructors should be required  jdeals and its methods to the demands of a 
to undergo professional training for teach- generation which is both progressive and 
ing. even though it involves the sacrifice of intelligent. 

1 considerable amount of study of subject But even when admitting the value of a 


matter. It may well happen, and ofte eertain amount of professional preparation 
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of +} king is not tho rhtée } + vet 4 + 
events, and the relations of things. In other 
\ rds { ti ( r / must } j ( 
/ } g 1 { } 
( ’ 1 } +} ; 
S | ¢ , 
1 I | ‘ e 3 r 
hed , tior 
‘ r 
| 
{ ' 
] — . 
All of these quotations suggest the valu 
| 7 Hix 7 . r + . 
OL a | ITCSSIO! l \ ror arousing intel 
rial tir +} ] + 
CSL alict a ( c? rl In ne aaaptation 
Ol ubject-matter to professional ends. 


n is now universally regarded 
by authorities as a process of adjustment. 
The process of learning is a reaction of the 
individual upon the subject-matter pre 
sented. The value of the outeome depends 
not on the content or the | 
tion of the subjeet (though these are im- 
portant) but on the thoroughness of the 
reaction of the individual upon the mate- 
rial. What he assimilates, not what 1s pre- 
sented, determines his edueation. And 
what he assimilates depends on what he at 
tends to; what he attends to depends on 
his interests; what interests him depends 
on his nature and his needs. There must be 
a clear conception of the end in view and 


of the relation of presented material to that 


that material. 

Now the difference between the typical 
college student and the prospective teacher 
in a school of education is found in the 
presence of a definite professional aim in 
the latter which dominates and controls all 
his work in both academic and professional 
subjects, while the eollege student has no 
more definite aim than ‘‘getting an eduea- 


tion’’ or grading high or avoiding a flunk. 


[talies all mine, 


Si ») a vigorous reaction are 
; 
n the e¢ student and prese) 
pl ner, wil Ss res 
mon mplete assin n of 
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Boston in 1910. 
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the major part of 
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Spe s OL colleg e rank somet es 
tempt to eo il their f f th ol- 
e under a show of eoncern for t future 
the university. They de re the tend 
enceyv to ubordinat pure ly read 
nterests to **th rofessional and utilit 
rian interesis ¢ The Oo nunity They 
seem to believe that iniversitv should be 
ded d to the discovery. preservation and 
tl sion ire knowledge without 
eference to t itility vhat it teaches 
that universities should conform to a stand 
rd tvpe wherever and whenever they exist 
ind that their glory consists in their being 
kept unspotted from the world. So long as 
education was the right of the privileged 


few. so long as the function of knowledge 


in practical life was not realized, this con- 


university Was 
still hold it 


ception of the Dp! ictically 


universal. A few Witness 
this: 

No 
the 


community 


afford, in 
the 


its 


: 
higher institution 


interest of its own self-preserva n, to let 


dictate either its cultural ideals or 


scientific standards. The university has an obliga 


service. 


tion of leadership as well as 


It diffieult 
leadership can be 


is to understand just how 
developed without thor- 
the 
the community in which people 
led. 


The 


is that 


oughgoing affairs of 


participation in 


need to be 


newer conception of the university 
The 


ietv 


of service ‘lety. univer 


to so 


sity exists for society, not soe for the 


university. An institution’s first service is 
TO the 


the 


community, its less important one 
of When 


society needs physicians and engineers and 


it 


ideals abstract culture. 


teachers more than needs poets and 
philosophers and scientific theorists, then 
it will insist on the university’s expending 
ifs greater energy in the production of the 
and 


As the interests and needs of soci- 


to 


former its remaining resources to the 


latter. 


ety change from generation generation 


AND SOCIETY 


ties be correspondingly m 
tl I cle in ls u ) 
( rainst Unit v's ( 
+17 14 4 ont s funds 
supplying rained 
I ssions and \y ns 
epresents the de nds of s 
That institution ild not 
w! n de 
Sts d engineers and tea 
» devote itself to the le 
sc] irship and neglected to turn « 
1 il w rkers n the ] ls 
It is absolute bigotry fo1 
r to speak of ultun 
scientifie standards,’’ as thor 


loftier and more sacred than the process 
of producing skilled lawyers or agricultur 
ists if the world is chiefly in need t} 
latter Fear is sometimes expressed th 
the multiplication of professional scl 
will bring the university ‘‘down’’ to t 
level of the trade and techni schools 
Why down, if the service is well pet 
formed? Is it the function iniversit 
in lemoeraev to produce an it lectu 
ristoer vy which shall vaunt its Ss sup 
rior to those who labor equally devoted 
nd equally successfully in industrial, 
mercial or profess | pursuits 

\ll the signs of the times seem to p 
to the reorganization of our eolleges at 
universities in the near future. The expat 
sion of many city high schools upward t 


include two vears of college work 
ion by some of the 


last two years of their eo 


gether with the growing tendeney of many 


university professional schools t 
their students at the end of the see 


ege vear, indicate 


tion of higher 


the gradual reorg 


‘and professional edue: 


and t! 


irse, to- 


» adm 


the basis of a junior eollege eourse foll we 


immediately by the professional 





eourse 
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THE INDUCTIVE-DEDUCTIVE METHOD business of life. 
OF TEACHING PHYSICS IN momentary need 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS has not directly « 








nuk essential immediate aim of second 

} se th tacts L 
ary education 1s to pro\ le that environ his interests or to his occupatio1 7 
ment upon which the minds of young peo- of the magistrate, of the military f 
ple may react to the best advantag The the 1 tor, of the ph of t tur 

14 { ¢ M « = 4 : } T me! t é ‘ T 
uit late alm OT all l a 1 18 the 

, eordit As they » this wv » T 
attainment of as el vy W h will ; , 

‘ ro r I es t er 
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State whi h has prov le .% t education ! i er < Ss to be engaged 
lt the subye t ol PHYSICS IS 1 do its shar . rence. s ft] ly —— , @ 
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t ( } eeon s} ent « thes ! . 
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thougnt. 

It is not my purpose to say what informa- 
tion should he ta ignt in a h eh-school 
physies course This matter should be 
determined by the kind of school, the elass 
of students, their probable future careers, 
and local eonditions in general, However, 


teachers should keep in mind that informa 


tion is of most value to a given person when 
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most of our text-books. We who are already 


familiar with what we eall fundamental 
principles, and justly realize their true 

portance, are continually presenting 
them to our pupils before they are ready for 
them. We prove these principles and 
demonstrate them \v 1 apparatus on the 
lecture table Then we give laboratory ex- 
periments which are intended to verify the 
principles. About the only reason why the 
verage pupil learns a pri ple under 
these conditions is to escape failure. We 
begin with definitions instead of beginning 


facets which are familiar to the pupils. 


Detinitions and formulas are vi ry valuable, 
bui it is much better to let pupils discover 


this for themselves and realize why they 


than to preach about their 
We too 


trying to impart ready- 


1 ) 
are valuabie, 


present and future value. give 


much of our time 


knowledge instead of placing our 


made 


uupils in problematie situations whieh 
| 


them to learn things in a natural 


Cause 


way. When definitions and principles are 


learned in the solution of a difliculty which 
worth 


While, they are aequired under conditions 


appeals to a boy or girl as being 


most favorable for retention and later ap- 
plication. The most vital part of a teach- 
er’s work in training pupils in scientific 
thinking is to provide stimuli which define 
in their minds problems that are significant 
to them, and then to direct the thought re- 
actions arising trom these stimuli in such 
a way that complete reflective thinking re- 
sults. 

The best solution of the difficulties en- 
countered in teaching depends largely upon 
the For this 
many of the best books on edueational 


individual teacher. reason 


the ory avoid detailed discussion and specifie 
advice, and deal with general pedagogieal 


two sets of school eondi- 


pr neiples. No 
tions are alike in every respect and no two 


teachers are exactly alike. Therefore we 
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>a) 
mu > om ral 


principles and not 


ifie rules in our teaching. The fol] , 


] | } 
e nples ( taken Irom actual s 
? ——" Intend ] rally 
k, but are intended merely as sugg 
ve illustrations of some ictors 
! e Indu ve-deductive meth id 
ne 
. . 
() ( T VS In The che efy 


this question: “‘Our book says 
all the rie 
are alike; also 


dissolved and electrolyt 


ave reason to believe that 
pound 


of a given con 


a compound is 


alisst ition takes place that only a por 

of t dissolved molecules dissociate 
ions. If all of the olecules at 

want to know why all of them do not d 
sociate?’’ A discrepaney was suggest 
this boy’s mind and he demanded an 


emotion of wonder was ex 


The 
hibited. He was in a mental condition 
do some good thinking. In 
teacher may do one of two things. He may 
rive a definite answer and show his 
knowledge of the subject, or he may dir 
the boy’s thinking in such a way that 

boy solves the problem. Which would you 


do, fellow teachers? 
Sometimes the teacher n ay prov ide for 
the minds of 


the pupils 


discrepancy in 
Several days before we came to the sul 
of buoyaney I filled a glass eylinder 
placed a ‘‘¢ 

fitted 
with a rubber stopper. When the physics 
for recitation I told 


Every pupil 


water, ‘artesian diver’’ in t 


water, and the top of the eylit 


class came in 


them | 
had a magie trick to perform. 
was attentive. Placing my right hand on 
the stopper and holding a black stick in 
my left hand near the cylinder, I was able 
seemingly to make the diver rise or sink by 
simply moving the black stick up or down. 
For awhile everything was magic. Then 
hands were raised. ‘*What is it, Paul?’’ 


I asked. ‘‘ Well, I am not sure, but I think 


replied Paul. A hearty laug 


it’s a fake,’ 
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complete birth registration. Kansas, New Jer- and state departments and with tl] 
sey, New York and Ohio have organized special publie health service. whereby opport 
divisions of child hygiene within the state de will be afforded for field work, and other 
partments of health. In Massachusetts infant- tical experience in various branch 
welfare work is a well-defined feature of the hea 
work of the division of hygiene. Especially advantageous will be the rel 
This new bulletin of the Children’s Bureau with the International Health Commi 
is intended not only for health officers and so- the Rockefeller Foundation, which is « 
cial workers, but for all who are interested in jy the study and control not only of hool 
comparing the infant-welfare work in their  }yt also of malaria. yellow fever, and 
own communities with that carried on in other tropical diseases, which will receive du 
tention in the work of the institute. 
application to the chief of the Children’s Se tn Sntedad thee @ ee 7 


IS Int he snail 


places. Copies may be obtained free upon 


= 
Bureau, Washington. 


tion of the various sciences which find 

THE SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS - 
UNIVERSITY medicine, and for the training of medi 


Puans for the new school of hygiene and dents, physicians, engineers, chemists, 
publie health to be established and maintained gists and others properly prepared w 

the Johns H pKINS { versity | the to be grounded in the pri ‘iples rf thi 
Rockefeller Foundatio are now thoroughly jects, and, above all, for the trainiz 


atured. Dr. William H. Welch, the director who desire to fit themselves for careers 


rf hy J returned from lie health work in its various branches 
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100 words. 


of words spelled, 


oted that the relati 


ditheulty of an wou e \ l tests 


aggregate numb f wor which a group 
children | from tha ist. On tl 
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chosen on the same basis, being the average of or 400. Tests aggregating 500 rds s 
the scores of four 25-word tests, would be cor- give a score correct within one point 
pou 


1.73 
lie 


within ft or 2.37 half the 


would 


average, ithin two points in 


within 


rror these per cent. of cases and within about 8 | 
limits theoretically in 57.5 per cent. of cases, 99 per cent. of cases. For most pur} 
or within 2.00 in 50 per cent. of cases But i degre f accuracy would not, of cour 
we would never be sure that the error in any 


individual ease was not considerably o 


limits.) t] consideration of the reliability t 


lor the sake of a partial check upon this different lengths as m« I t 
theory, the average difference bet een any two ng bility rf ips of a 
UW rd percenta ( scores ot iny one child! S ild Y pos hl, t det } ( t 


tween any two 25-word percentage scores of ibility of singk scores upon the 

any one child.4 grounds, assuming the tests to be 1 
The average ditference between any two standardized, and that the roups re 

25-word percentage scores was found for th mogeneous. It follows from t , 

eventh and eighth grades taken together to Dove ‘ that the pr vable err rr ot the , 

be 7.79 points. The average difference be re of a group may be ol 1 fi 

tween any two 5O-w rd percentage scores Was vie error OL an ll d \ id ial si re by div ] 


found for these grades to be 5.76 points. 
thi uld ha 


cording to the theory value w ve 


a8 | 


been 5.51 points (7.79/\/2). These two values’ age score of a class of 49 pupils will tend 
are believed to be sufficiently near one another be in error DV an amount ¢ y e S¢ 

to warrant us in assuming that the law holds’ great as the error of any individual sco 
in this ease. We have no way of checking the this being true for any sized list, the list | 


size in both eases, of e 


error of a 100 word test seore with the 
g that the law holds, 


average 


Sani 


data at hand, but assumi applying this rule, then, we ca 


this average error would be, as postulated above, reliability of a test of any size as a mé 
2.37 points (or words in this case). This’ of the spelling ability of a group of any 


would mean that the error of a 100-word 


score would be a percentage of that score vary- plic tion ot the theory eas 
ing from about 3 per cent. in the eighth grade was made in two ways, but both proved fau 


to about 8 per cent. in the second grade. To 


halve these percentages it would be necessary vi m ave! 
to have 400 words in the tests, ete. It would score of that grade in the 100-word list 
seem, therefore, that for purposes of grading, — ; : 

i , 14The mathematical reasoning involved 
or where a fairly accurate measure of the ¢oyows. The true average score of a group of 


spelling ability of a single child is needed, at pupils would be, of course, one fiftieth of the sur 


least 100 words should be used and better 200 of the true scores for each child, though these b 
: ; different, one from another. Now the differe: 
The hundred words were grouped first into ; 
between the obtained aggregate score and the tru: 


the first and second, and third and fourth 


vrouns 
groups 


. aggregate score is the algebraic sum of the dif 
of 25 and then into the first and fourth, and sec- , . cut 
ferences between each obtained score and its re 
) an ird. ; 
ond and third spective true value, whether the true scores ar 


the average were 
the 


from 


13 The average deviations from equal in all cases or whether no two are the same 
We that the the 


same as measure were an observation of a 


7 7 direetly e narahlea " > . 
not used, being not directly comparable since may reason, therefore, case is 


deviation of each 50-word seore was found ‘f each 


the average of only two 50-word scores instead of 


the average of four. 


single true value. 


ogous to the pree 


The case is now perfectly anal 


eding one. 
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f r problem | great public is ready t 
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titude must b ltered and society at larg 
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the watchword The action of the district at 
torney and inty judge of Albany County in 
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